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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN STATES 

Paul S. Reinsch 

Member of the American Delegation 

The Third International Conference of American States, 
which was held in Rio de Janeiro in July and August, 1906, 
differed in some important respects from the two confer- 
ences which had preceded it. While it was left to the 
conferences of Washington and of Mexico City to arrange 
their own programs and to determine upon their rules and 
regulations, and while no limit was set to the length of 
their sessions, all these matters had, in the case of the 
last conference, been settled beforehand by arrangement 
of the diplomats representing the American States in 
Washington who constitute the council of the Bureau of 
American Republics. A complete program had been 
worked out, containing all the subjects upon which joint 
action was considered desirable. A set of rules and reg- 
ulations also had been adopted and the length of the ses- 
sion had been fixed not to exceed six weeks. The con- 
ference when it convened was, therefore, saved all the 
trouble and loss of time which a discussion of these mat- 
ters would have made necessary had they been left to the 
conference itself. As a matter of fact the discussion of 
these preliminary matters consumed several months at 
both the conferences of Washington and of Mexico. 

The conference was further distinguished from its pre- 
decessors by a feeling general among those who caused it 
to convene as well as among those who composed its mem- 
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bership, that it would not be advisable upon such an occa- 
sion to inaugurate sweeping policies or to attempt radical 
changes. The action of former conferences had been 
more ambitious. Broad resolutions and long drafts of 
treaties had been adopted by these conferences, but the 
various governments had given only moderate atten- 
tion to these recommendations, so that most of them were 
not followed by authoritative action. The ambitious 
plans for an all- American customs union, as is well known, 
were abandoned at an early date during the first conference. 
The third conference confined itself rather to structural 
changes and to administrative arrangements, as well as 
to the improvement of conventions already existing. 

Let us briefly pass in review the work accomplished at 
Rio. The political part of the program contained the 
thorny problems of international arbitration and the col- 
lection of debts by force. The arbitration convention for 
the settlement of pecuniary claims, worked out by the 
Mexico conference, had meanwhile been approved by sev- 
eral of the American governments. The conference ex- 
tended the period provided for the ratification of this 
treaty until December, 1912. The general arbitration 
resolution offered greater difficulty. Some of the smaller 
South American States, like Peru and Bolivia, which 
believe that they have been injured by their stronger 
neighbors, have always demanded an arrangement for 
compulsory arbitration. In this they were supported on 
general principles by the government of Argentina. On 
the other hand, States like Chile and Brazil absolutely 
opposed the passage of a compulsory arbitration resolu- 
tion because of the existence of certain differences which 
they considered of vital importance to their national life 
to keep outside of the field of arbitration. The fact that 
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the Latin-American republics have been invited to the 
second Hague conference furnished a method of solving 
this difficulty. The Rio conference merely passed a gen- 
eral resolution recommending that the delegates to the 
next Hague conference be instructed "to secure the accept- 
ance of a general arbitration convention so effective and 
definite that, meriting the approval of the civilized world, 
it shall be accepted and put in force by every nation." 
The matter of the collection of debts by force of arms 
was disposed of in a similar manner. Argentina, whose 
government had recently re-stated the principle that 
force should not be used in the collection of pecuniary 
claims, was especially anxious to have the conference pass 
a resolution endorsing this principle as a part of general 
international law. But while the governments of the 
United States and of other creditor nations have generally 
abstained from diplomatic pressure in such cases, it was 
nevertheless considered unwise to pass a resolution of 
this kind at the conference where chiefly debtor nations 
were represented. The conference, therefore, carefully 
abstained from giving any endorsement to this principle 
but simply recommended to the governments represented 
that they consider the advisability of inviting the second 
peace conference at the Hague "to consider the question 
of the forcible collection of public debts and the best 
means tending to diminish conflicts which have their 
origin in pecuniary claims." It will thus be seen that the 
conference did not take the step of even advising the 
governments to instruct their delegates to bring up this 
matter at the Hague conference ; in fact, it simply referred 
the matter back to the individual governments to act 
upon it at their own discretion. The statement cur- 
rently reported in the press that the so-called "DragoDoc- 
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trine" had been endorsed by the conference is therefore 
absolutely unfounded. 

The foregoing broad political questions contain the mat- 
ter upon which differences of opinion and controversies 
might most readily be expected. That they were dis- 
posed of to the satisfaction of the great majority of the 
delegates, though disposed of in a manner that could not 
of course be considered final, indicates the spirit of accom- 
modation and forbearance that characterized the confer- 
ence. The location of the next conference also became a 
question of considerable importance during the course of 
the session. The Argentine government had invited the 
conference to meet at Buenos Ayres in 1910, but the dele- 
gates of Chile and Brazil led the opposition to fixing any 
date or place of meeting at this time, and the matter was 
finally left to the governing board of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The second important matter that occupied the atten- 
tion of the conference was the reorganization of the 
Bureau of American Republics. The Mexico conference 
had passed a resolution calling for the construction of a 
separate building to be used by the Bureau. The funds 
being now available, this construction is soon to be under- 
taken. This fact led to a general consideration of the 
organization and functions of the Bureau. It was felt 
that the purely commercial functions which the Bureau 
has hitherto exercised were too narrow and that this organ 
of the International Union of the American States might 
be made far more effective in carrying out the resolutions 
of the international conferences. It was felt that the 
latter would in the past have received more attention and 
would have been acted on in more cases, had there existed 
a bureau or office charged with again and again bringing 
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to the attention of the various governments the advis- 
ability of adopting the recommendations or ratifying the 
conventions. The most important part of the reorgani- 
zation plan was therefore to constitute the Bureau virtu- 
ally the executive organ of the international confer- 
ence. The Bureau was instructed to compile and digest 
all information regarding the treaties and conventions 
between the American republics and to assist in securing 
the ratification of resolutions and conventions adopted by 
the international American conferences. It is also to 
prepare complete reports upon problems specially com- 
mitted to it by any conference, which are to be subjects 
of discussion and action in subsequent conferences. The 
lack of such preparation was felt very strongly at the pres- 
ent conference. The absence of sufficient data made 
definite action on many matters contained in the program 
entirely impossible, while the time of the conference was 
too short for its members to gather such necessary inform- 
ation while it was in session. The Bureau of American 
Republics was also assigned the duty of furnishing to any 
person interested, information concerning educational facil- 
ities in any of the American countries. The growing edu- 
cational relations between the various American coun- 
tries attracted the attention of the conference, and it was 
believed that this movement of students and teachers con- 
tains in it the promise of far closer relations between the 
American States. It was, therefore, thought advisable 
that the Bureau of American Republics should be consti- 
tuted an office of information which can act as a medi- 
ator in fostering this important movement. 

Another very important structural innovation is con- 
tained in the resolution calling upon the American govern- 
ments to appoint each in its own country a permanent 
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commission on Pan-American affairs. These commissions 
are to act as a nucleus for Pan-American interests in their 
own country and are to assist the Bureau of American 
Republics in carrying out the duties laid upon it under 
the new arrangement. These structural changes intro- 
duced by the third conference, if carried out with intel- 
ligence and energy, will be very powerful in rendering the 
union of American republics permanently efficient. The 
principal defect of the organization, heretofore, was the 
lack of connection between the individual conferences, 
and the absence of any office or commission in the individ- 
ual States which was specially charged with and inter- 
ested in, the carrying out of the resolutions of the confer- 
ences and the fostering of Pan-American relations. With 
preparatory studies resting upon the broad basis of infor- 
mation gained from the various commissions throughout 
America, the conferences in the future will be able to rear 
their work upon a solid foundation. The resolutions 
passed by them will not be allowed to fall into immediate 
neglect but care will be taken to keep them before the 
various governments and to impress upon the latter the 
advisability of joint action on many important matters. 
Structural changes and innovations were also involved 
in some of the other questions on the program. The 
Mexico convention on patents, trade-marks and copy- 
rights was reaffirmed and there were established in con- 
nection with it two international bureaus, one to be 
located in Havana, the other in Rio de Janeiro, for the 
registration of patents, trade-marks and copyrights. The 
conference further passed a resolution providing for an 
American center of sanitary information, in the city of 
Montevideo. This center is to be in close touch with the 
sanitary commissions of the various countries ; it is to col- 
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lect and compare the experience of all these bodies; and 
is to be ready to assist with its advice any of the commis- 
sions or local sanitary bodies which may call upon it. 

By resolution the conference provided for a commission 
on public and private international law which is to have 
its seat at Rio de Janeiro. This commission is to study, 
define and formulate those principles of international 
action about which the American States in their practice 
are substantially agreed. The commission is also to be 
empowered to consider other parts of private and public 
international law with the purpose of arriving at principles 
upon which the various governments may in future be 
brought to agreement. No complete codification of the 
international law is at the present time intended, nor is 
it felt that a commission of this kind could well undertake 
such a task, but it is considered of great importance that 
there should be created a definite American opinion on 
questions of international law for the guidance of its own 
governments and eventually for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the action of all civilized powers. 

Considerable importance naturally attaches to the de- 
liberations of the conference upon questions affecting 
international commerce. Here, too, a new organ was 
created, namely, a special section on commerce, customs 
and statistics in the Bureau of American Republics. This 
section is to be under the direction of an expert, among 
whose specified duties there is the collection of information 
upon the customs and consular laws and regulations of 
the various American States. The simplification and uni- 
formity of the rules of customs administration is an end 
much to be desired for the encouragement of commerce. 
The expert is instructed to make a special report upon 
these matters to the next Pan-American conference. 
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The passage of resolutions on the general subject of the 
conclusion of commercial treaties was not favored by the 
majority of the committee on commerce. The matters 
which were considered by this committee, in addition to 
the creation of the special section already mentioned, and 
which were' formulated as resolutions and passed by the 
conference were as follows: First, a plan, presented by 
the Chilian delegation, for the fostering of a more efficient 
merchant marine service between the countries of America, 
which plan originally comprised the following elements: 
The American republics were to require that any naviga- 
tion company desiring to enjoy the benefits of the system 
should submit its time tables, sailing lists, and rate sched- 
ules to the control of some agency like the Bureau of 
American Republics ; that, in return for granting reason- 
able rates and giving good service, the companies were to 
receive favorable treatment in the various American coun- 
tries ; they were, for instance, to be free from certain restric- 
tions under the customs regulations with respect to the 
entry of vessels and goods, and they were also to be granted 
certain reductions in harbor dues and other navigation 
charges. Many evident difficulties in the way of this 
scheme presented themselves. Harbor dues and local 
charges are often not under the control of the central 
government, they are in fact frequently pledged as secur- 
ity for some indebtedness; the matter of controlling the 
rates of international transportation is moreover one of 
extreme difficulty and complexity. The conference did 
not, therefore, endorse any final policy on this matter, 
but instructed the Bureau of American Republics to make 
a complete investigation of the subject and suggest the 
basis upon which contracts with navigation companies for 
rapid and frequent communication at reasonable rates 
might be concluded. 
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Secondly, the conference passed a resolution for the 
purpose of fostering the development of the internal 
resources of the American republics. The Bureau of 
American Republics is charged to make a special investi- 
gation of the conditions of internal improvements and of 
the laws governing land, mining and forest concessions 
in the various American States ; it is to present to the next 
international conference a memorial upon the laws and 
administrative practices relating to these matters. The 
purpose of this resolution was to broaden the scope of the 
work of the Bureau of American Republics and to make 
the latter an efficient agent in assisting in the internal 
development of the American republics. Most of these 
are in need of both capital and immigrants and by the 
diffusion of correct information concerning industrial con- 
ditions, a valuable service may be rendered. The confer- 
ence also adopted a resolution recommending the calling 
of a conference to take some action in order to meet the 
crisis in the coffee trade, as well as a resolution instruct- 
ing the Bureau of American Republics to make an inves- 
tigation of the recent fluctuations of exchange in the 
Latin American States. 

The above outline of the work of the third conference 
will show that in as far as its work did not modify struc- 
tural arrangements, it was mainly suggestive, calling 
attention to new lines of international activity, to new 
possibilities of development, and charging the Bureau of 
American Republics to make preliminary investigations. 

None of the delegations represented at Rio pressed 
upon the others a positive or ambitious program. They 
were mutually receptive and all seemed to recognize 
that the function of the conference was, not to force 
any policy of a majority upon the non-concurrent mem- 
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bers, but, by impartial discussion, to arrive at a basis of 
action upon which unanimity would be possible. The 
actual debates and discussions of the conference were 
therefore carried on entirely in committee. All differences 
of opinion were settled there and the conference received 
from its committees reports carrying the unanimous en- 
dorsement of their members, which in turn were unani- 
mously adopted by the conference itself. In this respect 
the conference differed most radically from its predeces- 
sors, in both of which long and earnest debates took place 
on the floor of the conference. This time, the discussions 
on the floor were of a purely formal nature. During the 
earlier part of the conference, resolutions thanking the 
Presidents of the United States and of Mexico for their 
successful intervention in the Central American disturb- 
ances called forth a number of congratulatory addresses. 
Thereupon commemorative remarks upon men recently 
deceased who had been prominently associated with Pan- 
American interests, engaged the attention of; the confer- 
ence. The coming of Mr. Root brought many festivities 
as well as the formal session at which he delivered his 
notable speech outlining the relations of the American 
States to each other. The expressions of condolence for 
Chile on occasion of the earthquake of Valparaiso took 
up a session toward the end of the conference. The 
larger number of resolutions were passed on the last work- 
day of the sessions. Though, under the rules, the con- 
ference was to be in secret session, representatives of the 
press and other visitors were freely admitted by common 
consent; but as all the real business of the conference was 
done in committee the spirit of the rules was adhered to 
after all. 
After this brief review of the work of the third confer- 
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ence, and, after considering the results achieved by its 
predecessors, we may well ask ourselves the question as 
to whether these meetings, called into being by the opti- 
mistic policy of Blaine, have really, at least in a measure, 
come up to the hopes entertained by the first advocates 
of the Pan-American idea. The result thus far achieved, 
expressed in the form of actual laws and treaties, could 
indeed scarcely be smaller than it is. Yet, though reso- 
lutions have been passed and repassed only to be neglected 
by the governments to whom they were directed, there 
has nevertheless been a growing sense that the conferences 
and the International Union are by no means destined to 
failure, but are called to play a prominent part in the 
development of an all-American civilization. The very 
existence of an informal association of this kind in which 
the representatives of States of varied interests are given 
an opportunity of exchanging views, of measuring each 
other, and of testing the extent of the sphere of common 
consent, is of itself a great advantage, even if few definite 
treaties result. But the whole matter of international 
administration is in its infancy and the germs which exist 
at the present time are all-important as indicating the 
tendency of future developments. 

There are a number of international unions, most of 
which fulfil important functions respecting the common 
interests of nations. There are, for instance, the Universal 
Postal Union, the European Railway Union, the Tele- 
graph Union, all having their seat at Bern. There is an 
International Union of Weights and Measures, as well as 
one on Information Concerning Customs Tariffs. Many 
of these unions have periodical conferences; they have 
executive bureaus, and some of them have arbitration 
tribunals. The organization and functions of these inter- 
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national unions might well be studied with profit by the 
men interested in making the union of the American 
Republics more and more effective. For while the latter 
embraces many of the subjects thus independently organ- 
ized in the European unions, in addition to some more 
far-reaching purposes, the problem of its efficiency is sim- 
ilar to that of the European organizations. The field of 
international administration is an increasing one. In 
matters of transportation, postal and telegraph service, 
sanitation, patent laws, customs and commercial arrange- 
ments, private international law, no nation is self-suffic- 
ing. Though on all these points it may guard its sover- 
eignty, there are many principles upon which it may agree 
with other nations and which may be entrusted to some 
organ of international administration. The facts that the 
American International Union embraces so many subjects 
and that it has an organ in the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics which is now given the opportunity of making itself 
very efficient, are matters of great importance for the 
future peace and welfare of the American continent as 
well as of the world at large. As the understanding 
between the American nations grows stronger, as they 
realize more completely their true community of interest, 
these international services will grow in importance and 
will become a strong bond of civilization. 

It will be seen from this that the union of American 
republics is not looked upon as simply another name for 
a general protectorate of the United States over all Amer- 
ica. Even were such a thing possible, the government 
of the United States has no intention to assume the burden 
of such a charge. At the third conference, the American 
government had no policy to force upon the sister repub- 
lics. The American delegates went to this meeting with 
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a clear conception of what the interests of their own nation 
demanded, yet with as definite a purpose merely to defend 
these interests if necessary, but in every other respect to 
give an impartial hearing to whatever might be proposed 
by other delegations, to claim no hegemony for the United 
States but simply to assist in arriving at a basis for com- 
mon understanding. It is of course in the nature of 
things that a government of a nation so great and power- 
ful as is the United States should exert a considerable 
influence in any council that it may enter, but there was 
absolutely no inclination to strive for an influence greater 
than would be freely accorded by the other governments 
as a natural result of the situation. The International 
Union of American States is, therefore, as its name 
implies, truly international, its action is based upon the 
unanimous consent of all the powers composing it, and 
no power or group of powers claims for itself an abso- 
lutely preponderating influence. 



